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384 THE HISPANIC AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW 

Spain's Declining Power in South America. By Bernard Moses. 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1919, pp. xx, 440.) 

This volume from the pen of Professor Moses is in fact a continua- 
tion of his Spanish Dependencies in South America. The same method 
and plans are followed in both works, and the new production has the 
same virtues and faults as the previous treatise. Spain's Declining 
Power in South America deals with the third period outlined in the pre- 
face of the earlier work (I. v) winch period, according to the author, 
"is especially distinguished by the increasing social importance of the 
Creoles and mestizos, the disastrous effects of Spain's commercial policy, 
the decline of loyalty to the mother country, and the successful struggle 
for independence". This period covers the years from 1730 to 1824, 
while the volume under review treats of the years 1730 to 1806, or the 
first three of the topics indicated in the above quotation. 

From the title, one would expect an orderly and continuous account 
of the facts incident to a gradual decline of the colonial power of Spain. 
Instead, however, there is given a series of studies of episodes in the 
colonial life which to the author indicate the rapidly waning power of 
Spain. The narratives of these episodes are placed roughly in chrono- 
logical order and treat of the various areas in South America under 
Spanish control. Since the author recognizes the lack of unity both 
as to time and space in the subject matter presented (p. xx), the title 
should have more nearly harmonized with the contents of the volume. 

The allotment of space both as to area and time does not seem to be 
determined by logical principle, but rather by the intrinsic interest and 
available material upon the several topics discussed. Thus certain pe- 
riods receive very full treatment, v.g., 1730-50, 88 pages, 1767-1782, 158 
pages, 1790-1806, 59 pages, while other long periods of time receive 
scarcely any mention. With respect to the various regions, Paraguay 
has one chapter, Rio de la Plata, two, Peru, two, Peru and Chile, two, 
New Granada, two, Venezuela, one, and three chapters are general in 
scope. 

The fundamental criticism of the Spanish colonial system and the 
basis of the decline is set forth by the author in the statement that 
"the practice of the crown in conferring important offices in America 
only upon persons sent from Spain moved the Creoles and mestizos 
gradually to constitute themselves a society apart from the Spaniards" 
(p. ix). The underlying thesis of the volume seems to be that during 
the period treated there were developed a self-consciousness and a 
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self-sufficiency on the part of the colonists which would inevitably lead 
to independence. The various chapters dealing with the isolated re- 
volts of the eighteenth century, the expulsion of the Jesuits, which re- 
moved a very effective guiding hand of the mother country, the admin- 
istrative changes in Rio de la Plata region, the interest in science and 
politics, the expedition of Miranda, and the defense of Buenos Aires 
against the English, are arguments adduced in support of the theory. 
It may be questioned whether the facts narrated had created to any 
appreciable degree a general feeling of self-consciousness among the 
Spanish South Americans in the eighteenth century, and whether any 
of the acts of the colonists other than the defense of Buenos Aires had 
instilled in their minds the idea of self-sufficiency. 

Scarcely sufficient attention is given to the reform movement of the 
mother country in the eighteenth century and there is no indication that 
the abuses which caused the revolts of that period were largely elimi- 
nated before 1800. The misspelling of Spanish words, especially "or- 
denanza" mars the otherwise excellent typography of the book. A list 
of the works referred to would be a helpful addition. 

The volume is based on secondary works, which are mostly in Span- 
ish, and thus is a welcome contribution in English to the literature of 
South American history. It is readable and interesting, as are all of 
Professor Moses's works, and will be of service both to the scholar and 
the general reader. 

Roscoe R. Hill. 

Understanding South America. By Clayton Sedgwick Cooper. 
(New York: George H. Doran Company, [1918]. Pp. 426. Illus- 
trated. Index. $2.00.) 

A distinguished Frenchman is said to have remarked that the "suc- 
cess of any book of travel depends on the writer's not indicating the 
sources whence he drew his information" ; in other words, that his pic- 
ture of the countries visited should be so complete that the different 
threads of the fabric could not be readily distinguished. To the writer 
this is the most serious defect in Mr. Cooper's account of his tour around 
South America. His phrase on page 248 of "unanalyzed wonder" 
might be well applied to some of his own observations. Although Mr. 
Cooper's work is far more than the average book of travel, it falls 
short of being a serious contribution to a better understanding of His- 
panic America not merely through its repetition, but also through the 



